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CHAPTER    I 
IMTRODUGTIOIi 

The    purpose   of  this   study  is   to  compare   the    achieve- 
ment  records    of    students  viho  attend    a  winter   school   with 
the   records   of    those  #10   attend    a   strawberry   school.       It   is 
proposed    to  evaluate    the   achievement    records   to  determine 
the   advisability   of    operating   or   discontinuing   the   opera- 
tion  of    schools   whose   terms  are    conducted   during    seasons   of 
the   year  other  than   the  months   September   to   June. 

In  an   age   of    standardization  and   specialization,    tiie 
objectives   of  public   schoTl   educatiori  are   not   only   to    guide 
the   student  into   a   specialized   field,    but   •••0   ra.^Ve   him   go- 
cially   acceptable   and   poli  tical  Ij'-  responsible   bjr  rneans   of 

an   education  which   is   the   equal    of    that  available   to  any 
other  group  within   our   country. 

It   is    the    duty  and  endeavor  of    true    school    to  adjust 
itself   to    the    environment   in  which   it   has  been  established, 
and    to  give  to   the  pupils  a  broadened   vision   of  what  condi- 
tions  previal   in   other  parts   of    the   world,    aiid  in   other 
fields  of   endeavor,   from  that   to   viiich   they  are   accustomed. 

Their   individuality  may  be  allowed   to  develop,    while   at   the 
same   time    they  are   kept    educatively   on  a  par  with  pupils   in 
other   school   systems.       In   a   community  which   is   largely   in- 
dustrial,   it    is   probable    that   a  majority    of    the    students 
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will  becoflie   woricers   in    tiie    industry   oi"    trie  area.       Their 
schooling   will  \>e  influenced  "by  the    requirements   of   that 
industry,   even   though   the  "broad  "background    of    their  educa- 
tion may  still  be   kept  within   the    bounds   of    a   schedule   com- 
parable  to    that  in  a   community  wherein   the  major   field   of 

endeavor  of   the  workers  may  be    scientific,    or  agricultural. 

This    study  is  being  made,    and    the   results   of   the 
comparison  will   be   presented,    for  use  as  an   aid  in  the   de- 
cision as    to   TAtiether   students,    forced  by  statute    to  attend 

school  for  a  tenu  of   IPC    ^ays  each   year,   are    seriously 
handicapped  by  attending  during  the   hot  summer  rnonths  wh^r 

the  majority  of   pupils  are    on   vacation. 

Basi  c  Assumptions 

it  is  assumed   that  the   pupils   in    schools   which  are    in 
session  during    tne  usual   term,    September    to   June,    accomplish 
as  much   as  cam  be    reasonably   expected   in  a   nine   months    term. 
Accomplishment  may  be  measured   by  use   of    the   accomplishment 
ratio. 

Hypothesis 

If  the  accomplishment  ratio  is  a  reliable  measure  of 
accomplishment,  and  if  the  accomplishment  ratio  of  the  stu- 
dents #10  attend  a  school  iidaich  is  in  session  during  an  un- 
usual   time    of    the   year  is    comparable    to   that   of    the   students 
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who  attend   a    school  --AfhiGh   is    in  session  during  the   usual 
term,    September   to    June,    then    the    continuance   of  the   straw- 
berry school  may  be   justified. 

Hi s to ri c al    Background   of   Problem 

In  colonial   America    the    long   summer  vacation   seems    to 
have   grown   out    of   an   agrarian   economy   in   which   children  were 
needed    to    woric  on   the  farms  during  the    summer  months. 
Therefore,    in   the   nortiiern  areas,    where    the   harvesting    sea- 
son  of   agricultural    crops   is    in   l^te   July  and   Auf^ust,    sc''iools 
are   not    in    session   during   those  months.       Schools   in  northern 
agricultural    regions   usually  operate   from   sometime    in 
September   until   the   early   part   of    June.       The    children  are 
then  able    to  aid   tneir  parents   in   the   harvesting    of   the   crops. 

In  contrast,    tne    state    of    Florida  has   a  humid,    sub- 
tropical   climate,   with  hot    summers  and  warm  winters.       The 
mild  winters  make   lucrative    truck  farming    one    of  the   major 
industries   of    tne  state.  ^      ^e   harvesting   of    these   crops  is 

carried  on   during   the  mid-winter  months. 

Previous   to   1868    there   were   no   public    schools    in 
Florida.      Early  reports   show   that  the    school    terms  were 


1  iirubacher,    John   S.  ,    A  His  tory   of  the   Problems   of 
Bducati  on.      iiew  York;     kcCraw-Hill   Co.  ,    1947.      P.    229. 

2  Florida  Citizens   Committee   on  "Education,  "'^ducati  on 
and    the    future    of    Florida.       Tallahassee:      ^^lorida   'Citizens 

Committee    on  "Education,    1947.       P.    16. 
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divided   into    summer  and    winter   teriud.         According   to    these 
reports,    it   was  the  common   custom  in   several   northern 
Florida   counties   to    operate    the    schools    regularlj'  after   the 
first   of    Juli'  and    to    keep  them  in  session  for  the   few  grow- 
ing months   in    the    summer,    after  whicki  tne    schools  were 
closed,    in   order    that  tne   pupils'    labor  might  be   used   by   the 
parents   in  picking    cotton  and  harvesting    other  fall   crops. '^ 

In   recent   years,   the    custom  of    operating   schools 
during  the   summer  months   has   grown  up  in   southern   Florida. 

This  is  especially  true  in  Hillsborough  and  Polk  Counties, 
where  strawberries  are  grown  for  the  profitable  mid -winter 
northern  markets.  Some  of  the  public  schools  are  closed 
during  the  picking  season  of  January,  February,  and  March, 
so  that  the  labor  of  the  cuiidren  may  be  utilized  in  the 
harvesting  of  tne  crojj.  iaus  the  term  "strawberry  school" 
originated. 

The   question  has  been   raised    as  to    whether  pupils, 
forced   by   statute    to   attend    school    during   the  hot   summer 
months,    accomplish  as  much  as    those   vtio   attend   during    the 
cooler  months.       In  Polk  County  a  movement  was  begun  aimed  at 
discontinuing   all  strawberry   schools  and,    instead,    operating 


3  Biennial  Report   of    the    Supt.    of  Public    Instruction 
of    the   State    of    Florida   for   1S84.      P.    14. 

4  Ibid  for    1894.      P.    260. 
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them  as  winter   schools.       There   was  resistance    to    this  move- 
ment by   parents   of   the   children    viio  attend   the    strawberry 
schools,    and   their  abolition  was    tabled   indefinitely  by   the 
County  Board   of   Public    Instruction. 

Contributions   of    Socio-ICconomio    Value s    to 
Incentive   and  Ac c omp li siime n t  in    the    Strawberry  School 

The    winter  season  in  jj'lorida,    during   which  time    the 
strawberry  school   students  are    on  vacation,    is   the  "busy  time 
of   3^ar  for  parents    of  almost   !?11  Polk  County  school   -nupils. 
A  breakdown   of  attendance   records    of  Polk  County    schools 
proved    that   in   the  winter   schools    attendance  was   less   regu- 
lar during   tnis    season   tnan  during   otner  periods   of  the 
year.  ^     Regular  attendance,    therefore,    is   encouraged  by 

scheduling    the    school   term  during   the    slack   season. 

It   is  economically  necessary,    in  many  families,    for 
both  parents    to   seek    seasonal   employment   in   the    canning   fac- 
tories and    other  business   establishments,    as  well  as   on    the 
farms,    in   order  to   support   their   families.      Here,    too,    the 
importance    of   the    tourist    trade   cannot    be    overlooked.       This 
trade  reaches   its  peak  during    the    three    cool   winter  months, 
and  an  opportunity    thus    exists  for  the   parents  vho   do    not 


b  I^eison,    ?rank  A.  ,    A  Oom'oari  son   of   Attenc^ancp   'Records 
between   "Regular   and    StrawbernA    School    '"erms   in  Polk  County, 
Florida.      DeLand:      Stetson   University,    194P.      T.    6. 
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live   on   farms    to   be    remuneratively  employed. 

The   children    are  able    to  do    light  work  which,    directly 
or   indirectly',    contributes    to    the   fajnily   income.      Especially 
is   this   true    on   the   farms,    where    they   can  help  cultivate   and 
harvest   crops,    especially   strawberries,   feed  the   animals  and 
do  many   light  chores.       The    task  of   caring    for  the    young   chil- 
dren   is   often  given   to    the    older  ones,    to    make   it  possible 
for   the  parents  to  do  outside  work. 

If  it   were   not  for  this  additional   income,   many  of  the 
children  would   lack  essential   clothing   and    school    supplies, 
and  even   proper  food,    vAiich  is    in  part   furnished    to   them  at 
low   cost   through    the    school    cafeteria.      All    these  factors 
contribute   directl;^    to    uit    success   or   failure    of  a   child's 
schooling. 

During  the    busy   time    of    the   year,    the   ■Ds rents  have 
less   time    in  which  to    give   attention   to   the    children's   school 
problems  and   needs.       Their   encouragement   and  help  is    thus 
more   readi  l^r    available  to    the   children  d  uring   tne    time    of 
year  when    citrus  and   truck  farm  production  said   the    tourist 
trade   are   not  at   their  height. 

In  addition    to   more    regular   school  attendance,    and 
the    increase    in    the    family  income,    made   possible   by   the 
winter  vacation  time    of   the   strawberry  school,    some    chil- 
dren are   able,    at  this    season,    to    plant  and   harvest   small 
crops   of    their   own.       This   is  valuable   practical   experience 
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for   a  farm  boy   or  girl,    "because   of   the    knowledge    thus  ab- 
sorbed,   even  when    the    monetary  remuneration   is    small.      Con- 
sideration  of  all    tiiebt  locators  makes   clear   the    strawberry 
school's   socio-economic    value. 

Delimitati  on 

There   are   schools   which   are    in  session  from  April 
through  I)ecember  in  Polk   County.       The    writer  is    familiar 
with    these    schools,    and   this  study   will  be    limited   to    the 
strawberry   school   at  Kathleen,    Florida. 

The    study  mil  compare   the    achievement   records   of  all 
students  who   completed  the    seventh  grade    of   the    above    school 
in  the  year  1948  with   those    of  a  winter   school.       This   de- 
limitation  is   necessary  because   only  for   these   groups   are 
the   records  complete. 

Definitions    oi    le rms   Used 

Vi/inter   schools:      Schools   which    operate   during   one 

fiscal  year,  with  the  opening  date  of  the  school  year  some- 
time in  September,  and  the  closing  date  in  June,  are  called 
winter   schools. 

Strawberry   Schools:      Schools  which  operate   from  a 
date   near   the    first   of   April   of   one    calendar  year  until 
near  Christmas   of   the    same   calendar  year  are   called    straw- 
berry  schools. 
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Achieveiflent   Tests:      Tiiese    teats  measure   a   special 

kind   of   ability',    that  which   is    obviously  and  admittedl;y   de- 
pendent upon  the  results   of   designed   learning   or   training 
situations. ^ 

Chronological   Age:      The    number  of  years  and  months 

which  have   elapsed   since  the    individual's  birth  is   his 
chronological   age. 

Educational  A^ex      llais    is    computed   through  the   re- 
sults  of    standardized   achievement  tests  and   indicates    the 
educational   level    or  school  grade    for   wnich  the    individual 
is    fitted.® 

Intelligence    Quotient:      The    intelligence   quotient   is 
a  measure    of  brightness,    or   of   rate    of    intellectual   devel- 
opment. ^      ihe    formula  for   tiie   computation   of    the    intelli- 
gence  quotient   is   the    mental    age   divided  by   the    chronologi- 
cal age. 


6  Hos  s ,    G .    C . ,   Measurement    in   Today*  s   Schools.    New 
York:     Prentice-Hall,    Inc.,    1947.      P;    24   -   25. 

7  Crow,    Lester  D.    and    Alice   Crow,    Introduction    to 
Education.      New  York:      Americaji   Book  Go.  ,    1947.      P.    130. 

8  Ibid.  ,    P.    130. 

9  Hoss.    0£.    Cit.  ,    P.    292. 


Sducational   Quotient:      The  measure    of    the   rate   of 
educational  growth  or    development  is   kno^/m  as   the    educa- 
tional  quotient.  1<^      it   is   computed  by  dividing   the   educa- 
tional age   hy    the    chrouol epical    age. 

Accomplishment  Ratio:      The    accomplishment   ratio   is 
found   "by  dividing    the    educational   quotient  "by  the    intelli- 
gence   quotient.      Accomplishment   ratio   is  a  measure    of 
effort   or  motivation   or  opportunity. 

Hange :      Range   is    defined   as    the    interval   between   the 

1§ 

largest   and    smallest   scores. 

Mean:      Mean  is    the   sum  of  the    separate    scores   or 

13 
measures  in  a  series   divided  by  their   numbers. 

Median:      The   median   is    defined  as   the  midpoint    of 
the   series;   that  is,    as  the   point  above  which  and  below 
which  are   fifty  percent  of    the   scores   or  measures.    '^ 


10  Ross,  0£.  Oi  c.  ,  Jr*.  3C2 

11  Symonds,  Percival  M. ,  Measurement  in  Secondary 
"Education.   New  York:   The  Facm.illqn  no.  ,    l°3r.   p.  324. 

12  Garrett,  Henry  ^. ,  Statistics  in  Psychology  and 
Education.   Kew  York:   Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1935.   P.  17. 

13  Ibid,  P.  8. 

14  Ibid.  P.  11. 
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Organization   of   Remainder  of    The  si  s 

In  the    second    chapter  of    this   studi^    the   chronological 
ages   of   the   pupils   who  attend   the    two    types   of   schools  will 
be   compared.       Since    the    chronological    age   is    the    "basic   di- 
visor in  establishing  the   intelligence   quotient  and    there- 
fore   the   accomplishment   ratio,    this  comparison   is  essential 
in  establishing    the  final  results.       The   percentage    of  pupils 
over  age   in  grade   and    of    those  v/ho    are   below    the   normal  age 
at    the   completion   of   the   seventh  year  of    school  vdll  be   com- 
pared,     likewise,    the   range    of  ages,    Uie   mean   age,    and    the 
chronological    ages,   will  be   compared. 

The    third  chapttx    of    the    study  will  deal   vd  th  the   in- 
telligence   quotients   of   the    pupils    in   the    tvo    tyoes   of 
schools.       These   quotients   mil  be    clqssiflp"^  prd   compared   in 

several  ways.       This   comparison   is   necessar;/  because   no  mea- 
sure   of    educational   achievement   could    be    considered  valid 
which,  does  not    take    into   consideration   intelligence. 

The    fourth  chapter  will   deal    with  the   educational 
quotient.       In   this  chapter,    an   analysis  will  be  made   of    the 
subjects   covered   in  the   battery  of  achievement    tests. 

The    next  chapter  will  compare   the   accomplishment  ra- 
tios  of   the    students.       In   this   chapter  the  comparisons  will 
be  made   between  the    two    types   of    schools  and    the   reliability 
of    the   accomplishment  ratio   as  a  measure   will  be   established. 
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The   final  chapter  will   summarize    the    findings   and 

state    the   conclusions    established    in    the    preceding  chapters. 

Various    tables   will  be   used    throughout  the   study  to 
illustrate   the    various   comparisons. 

irrocedure   in   Treating   Data 

In   the   Appendix,    on  Pages   52   to   63,    the   conrplpte   f^ata 
which   is   used   in   this    study   is    shown. 

The    first   column   shows  the   chronological   ages.       These 
ages  were    taken  from  the   perrcanent   record   cards,    where    they 
were    recorded  at    the    tiine    of    the   children's   first   registra- 
tion  in    school  and    later  verified  by   presentation   of  the  birth 
certificates.       These  ages   will  be    compared   against  the   normal 
ages  for   pupils   ■vrfio   have    completed    seven   years   of    school. 

The    second   column   lists   the    intelligence    quotients   of 
the   pupils.      In    the   case    of    the  winter   school,    these   figures 
were    taken  from  the   students'    record  cards.       In   the    straw- 
berry school    it   was   necessary  to    administer  a  test   of  mental 
ability.       Tiie    intelligence   quotients   will  be   compared   accord- 
ing   to    Termaii's   classi  f  icati  ori    of   intelligence   quotients. 

The    third   column   .^xows   the   educational    ages   of    the 
pupils  as   derived  from  the    results   of    the    St^nfor.'l    Achieve- 
ment   tests,   which  are   given   the   seventh  grade   pupils    of   the 
Polk  County    schools   during   the   ninth  month    of    school.       This 
figure   will    be   used   in  computing    the   educational   quotient. 
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The    fourth   coluinn   lists   educational    quotients.       These 

figures  are  computed   l:y  dividing   the    educational  age   by   the 
chronological   age.       The  educational    quotients   will   be   com- 
pared according  to   the  percentage   of  pupils   above    the   average 
mean   educational  quotient   of  both  groups. 

The   final   column   lists    the   accomplishment   ratios   of 
the  groups.       The   accomplishment   ratio   is    tiie   figure    resulting 
from  the   division   of    tne   educational   quotient  by    the    intelli- 
gence  quotient.       The   s  cosin'olishment   ratios    will  be    compared 
in   two   different  waj's;    first,    the    percentage    ovi""^  loo,    rr>r> 
second,    the    intelligence  quotient  groups. 

In  each  group   of   figures,    the  renge ,   mean,    and  median 
will   be    computed   for  both  groups. 


CHAPTER   II 
CH]R0a^OL0GICAL  AGS 

Chronological    age   is    tiie   number  of   years  and  months 

15 
that   have    elapsed    since   the    indivl-?ual '  s   >irth.  "^e    state 

plan   for  primary  and    secondary  school   education   contemplates 
the    compulsory  education   of    children  "between   the    ages   of 
seven  and    sixteen   years,    inclusive,    ana    the   permissive   edu- 
cation  of    children    over   sixteen   years   of   age,    in   their  own 
counties,    until    th^y   complete   high   school,    and    of   children 
who  may  attain    the   age    of   five   years,    nine   months,    prior   to 
the    opening    of   the    school    terra.    °      The    child   is   forbidden    to 

enter  the  first  grade    of    the    elementary  school   until  he  has 
reached  the    chronological   age    of    69  months.      Because   of    their 
"birthdates,   many  cannot    enter   school   until    tliey    have    reached 
an  age    of   near  81  months.       Since    the   pupils   in   this   study 
nave    completed   seven  years   of    school,    the    chronological   age 

for  the  average   pupil    vjxg   iias   not  been   retarded    or   acceler- 
ated,  will   fall    some#iere   between    153  and   165  months. 


15  Crow,    Lester  D.  ,   and   Alice   Crow,    Introduction   to 
Education.      iiew  York:      American   Book  Co.  ,    1947.      P.    130. 

16  Attorney   General    for  i'lorida,    Jj'lorida  Laws 
Pertaining    to   Children.       Tallahassee:      J?lorida   Congress   for 
Parents   axid   Teachers,    1945.      P.    18. 
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Tne    chronological  ages   of  all   students  who  have   com- 
pleted  the    seven tn  grade   in  a    winter   school   v/as   compared 
with  the    same   group   in   a   strawberry  school,    using    the   maxi- 
mum,   165  months,    to   ascertain  the   percentage   in  each  group 
?/ho  were    over  age   in  grade.       As    shown  by    the    table    at   the 
conclusion   of    this    chapter,    it    was   found    that   44  percent    of 
the    students   of    the    strawberry   school  vi/ere    over    the  normal 
age,    vihile    in   the   winter   school   the    percentage    of   over  age 
pupils   was   only   23.9  percent.       This    indicates    that  in   the 
strawberry   school   'dL    ^Jtrcent  more    of   the    pupils   are    retarded 
than   in   tne    winter   sclcol.       The    percentage    of    pupils    accel- 
erated   is  higher  in    the   winter  school    than    in   t^n    c, f^ •'■'"'■'" '^•^•*7'- 
school,    although   the   difference    is   not   as   gre?it. 

The    range   of    ages   of   the   strawberry    school    students 
was   computed    to   be   85  months,    while    that   of    the   winter 
scnocl  was   78  months.       The   ;i/ourigest  pupil   in   tne    strawberry 
school   was    transferred  from,  out   of    state,    where    she   was 
able    to   begin   school   earlier  than  wo  aid  have   been    the    case 
in    the    state    of   Florida  and    she   was  accelerated   one    year, 
also.       The    pupil   v/i  th  the  highest  age   was   retarded    several 
years  due    to    lax  attendance   caused  by   illness,    in  his 
early   grades,   and   lack    of    interest,    in  the   middle   grades. 

ITie   mean   age    of   the   strawberry   school   pupils  vjas 
found    to  be    165.67  montVis,    v/hile    that   of  the    winter   school 

pupils  was  160.28  months. 
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The   median  age    ox    oiie    pupils    of   the    strawlDerry 
school  and   of    the   v/inter   school  was   computer!.      'Hnis  was 
164.00   months   for  the    strawherry   school   and    158.79  months 
for  the   winter   school. 

The    reasons   for    the    retardation   of    the   pupils    in 
the    strawberry   school  are   as  follows:      first,    low   level   of 

intelligence,    as   shown   by   table    on  Page    24    (Table    II) ; 
second,    economic    conditions,    which  have    forced  pupils    to 
change  schools   meny    times;    third,    irregular  attendance; 
and   fourtn,    definite   disability   in   one    or  more    of    the    tool 

subjects.       This   greater  percentage    of    retardation   in    the 
strav/berry    school   is  not  unusual   in  vievif  of   the   fact   that    the 
pupils  mainly   come   from  farm  homes.       Studies  have   been  made 

whicn  indicate  tnat  rural  cnildren,  especially  farm  children, 
tai<e  one-third  of  a  ^ear  to  a  year  more  to  complete  the  first 
eight  grades.  -^ 


17  Kolb,    J.    H.  ,   and  E.    de    3.    Brunner,    A  Study   of  Rural 
Society.      iMew  York:      Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  ,    194  6.      P.     74. 
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TABES    I 

COIvIPARISON   OP  GHEONOLOGICAL  AGTilS 
OP   ALL  SEYSNTH  GRATE   STUDHl^'TS 
IK  A  WINTER   SCHOOL  AlCD   A   3TRAV/B:^:RRY  SCHOOL 


Mean   Age,    Straw"be_rry   ochool 


Normal   Age   of  Pupil  at  Completion 
01    Seventh  Year   of    bchool 

155    to  165  Months 

Percent  atove  l^orinal  Age, 
■■rtinter  School 

23.9   % 

PerceBt  above   Eormal   Age, 
Strawberrj'   School 

44.0   "^ 

Difference 

20.1    % 

Percent  telow  Hormal   Age, 
vVinter   School 

20.9   % 

Percent   below  i«ormal   Age, 
Strawberry    school 

13.0   % 

Difference 

1,0   ^ 

Mean    Age,   ^^inter  School 

160,28  Months 

165. 67  Months 


Median 

Age,    'rtinter   School 

158.  79 

Months 

kedian 

Age,    Strawberrv   School 

164.00 

Months 

Range  , 

Winter   School 

78.00 

Months 

Range,  Strawberry  School 


85.  00  Months 
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GHAPTSR   III 
IKTI5LLIGEKCS   QUOTIENT 

Intelligence   is   that  combination   of   mental   factors 
•which  the   individual   is    supposed    to   use   in  achieving    some 

aim  or   goal   in   life,    or  the   a.Mlity  to  adjust  himsel."  ode- 
quately    to  n    new  situation.  The    intelligence   quotient   is 

a  measure    of   "brightness,    or   of    rate    of    intellectual   devel- 
opment. •'■^     The   aim  of   intelligence    tests   is    to   measure 
abiliti'    wnich  is  general,    rather  than  specific,   and   capa- 
city'   which   is   native   or   inhorn,    rather    than  acquired    through 
education.  ^^ 

It  is   not  proposed    to  base    the   findings   of   this 
stud."y    upon    the    comparative    intelligence   quotients   of    the 

students,    but   they  are  being   presented  because    the   accom- 
plishment ratio,    which    is   a  measure    of   effort,   motivation, 
or   opportunity,^is   based   upon   the    intelligence   quotients 
of  the   cases   used. 


18  Sorokin,   P.    A.,    and   C.    Zimmeiman ,   Principles   of 
Rural -Urban   Sociolop-y,    Part   III.      New  York:      Fenry  TTolt  Co.  , 
19?,9.      P.    234. 

19  Ross ,    C.    C . ,   Measurement  In   Today's   Schools.      New 
York:      Prentice-Hall,    Inc.  ,    1947.      P.    292. 

20  Lincoln,  S.   A.,    and  L.    L.    Workman,    Testing   and  Use 
of   Test  Results.      iJew  York:      Tne   Macmillan   Co.,    1935.      P.    21. 

21  Symonds,    Percival  M.  ,    keasurement  in   Secondary 
Education.      New  York:      The  Macmillsn    Go.  ,    1930.      P.    324. 
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In  this  study,    the    intelligence   quotients   of    the 
winter   school   had  alread;y    "been  calculated.       The    Henmon- 
i^ielson   Test   of   Mental   Ability   was  the   basis   of    the    scores, 
as   taken  from  the   permanent   record   cards   of    the  pupils. 

Since   no   intelligence   quotients   were   available   for 
the   pupils   of   the   strawberry  schools,    it    was  necessary    to 

administer  inental  ability    tests.       ITie   Henraon-Uelson    Test 
of  Mental  Ability  --   Porm  A  was  used.      Without  advance 
notice   to   the   students,    the    tests  were   administered    to 
them  by   two    teachers  experienced    in  testing   procedure. 
The    tests  were   then  returned  to   the    writer  and   scored  by 
him. 

The  Henmon-Nelson  Test  of  Fen  tal  Ability  is  designed 
to  measure  the  mental  ability  of  students  in  the  junior  snd 
senior  high   schools   or    in  grades  seven    to    twelve,    inclusive. 

The    test  consists   of    ninety   items,    arranged   in   order 
of    increasing   difficulti^.      A  wide   variety    of    types   of 
questions   is   used,    thus   furnishing   a   test   of  many    types   of 
ability.       The   Fenmon-Nelson   Test  has  been  compared   with 
other   tests,    and    the    correlation   is    shown   in   the   following 
tabulati  on. 
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COR'Rf^LATION  OF  T^CT;'Oyi-l'^IS0>"!   T^STS   TOt>  r-t?A"n^S   7   TO   12 
WITH  OTTT^R   T^STS   0"^  TiPI'^TAL  APILITY  ^^ 
Hame   of   Other   Test 

Otis   Self -Adminis  te  ring    Test    (Lx.A. 's 
Otis   Self -Administering    Test    (l.'^. 's 

Otis  Self-Administering    Test    (Scores 
Otis   Self -Administering   Test    (M.A. 's 

Terman   Group   Test    (M.A. 's)      ^    .    .    . 

Terman  Group   Test    (l.Q,. 's)      .    .    .    . 

Terman  Group  Test  (l.O,.'s)  .... 
Temian  Group  Test  (l.'.'s)  .  .  .  . 
Teiman   Group   Test    (l.Q,. 's)      .... 


American   Council  tsycho logical 
Examination    (Scores)  .    . 


American   Council  Psycnological 
Examination    (P.R. 's)  .    . 


Kuhlmann- Anderson   Test    (l.Q,.'s)    .    . 
Illinois    Intelligence    Scale    (l.Q,.'s) 


r 

Grades 

N 

.  777 

8 

235 

.839 

8 

235 

.810 

13 

65 

.  79 

9B 

57 

.802 

8 

235 

.882 

8 

235 

.72 

10 

554 

78   10   &  12      148 


858 

11 

178 

79 

12 

80 

78 

12 

91 

84 

«  ^-  9 

89 

78 

10 

105 

An   anali-sis   of    the    above    tabulation   reveals   the    close 
correlation  hetv/een   the  Henmon-Helson   Test  and   other   tests   of 
mental  ability,    thus    indicating   its   reliability. 


22  Henmon,    V.A.  C,   and  M.    J.    Nelson,    Henmon   Tests   of 
Mental   Ability.      Mew  York:      Houghton  ITifflin  Co.  ,    1946. 
Teachers  Manual. 
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In   interpreting   and    evaluating   the    intelligence   quo- 
tients used   in  this   study,    as   tabulated   in  the  Appendix, 
several   comparisons  were  made. 

A.    Te rman  * s   Classification 

The    classification   of    intelligence    quotients  was 
first  published  b^    Terman  and  has  been   in  wide   use   since 
its  appearance.      The    following    tabulation  gives   the    classi- 
fications as   developed   i.^    Terman: 

I.Q,.    above   140   -   Near  Genius   or   Genius 
120-140  -   Very  Superior    Intelligence 

110   -   120  -    Superior    Intelligence 

90   -   110  -   iiorioal   Intelligence 

80-90  -  Dullness 

70-80  -   Dull 

Eelov/      70  -    Feeble  Mindedness     ^ 

In  comparing   the    intelligence   quotients   of   pupils 
attending  a  winter   school   m  th   those  attending   a  strawberry 
school  I    the  above   classifications  were   used.      The   per- 
centages  of   pupils  falling   within   the    bounds   of  each  clas- 
sification  were   computed   for  each  group.       These   percent- 
ages are    shown   in    the    table   at   the   conclusion  of    this 
chapter. 


23  Louttit,    G.    M. ,    Clinical   Psychology   of  Children *3 
Behavior  Problems.      New  York:      Harper  &  Eros.  ,    1947.      P.    97. 
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JTrom   this    table,    it  can    be    seen    Uxat   the   intelligence 

quotients   of   the    strawberry  school   students   is    skewed   toward 
the   lower  end    of    the    range. 

E.    Ranp;e 

The  range  of  intelligence  quotients  for  the  straw- 
berry school  was  85  and  the  range  of  the  winter  school  quo- 
tients was  99. 

0.  Mean 

The   mean   is    that  point   in  the    range  above   and  below 
which    there   is   an   exactly   equal  m.un''Der   of    units    of   rievia- 
tion.       The  mean    intelligence   ouotient   of   the    strawberry 
school    students   was  found   to   be    90.66,   while    that   of    the 
winter   school   pupils   was   IGl.  33. 

D.    Median 

The    median  is   that  point    in  the    scale   above   and 
below   vtoich  are    found   an   equal   number  of   cases.       The   median 
intelligence   quotient   for   the    strawberry  school   was   found 

to  be   89,    while    tliat   of    the    winter   school  was   103. 

In   analyzing   these   percentages,   mean,   and  median,    it 
was  found   Ihat  the    intelligence   quotients   of    the    strawberry 
school  pupils  were  much  lower  than   tiiose   of    the    winter 
school  pupils.       The    lower  intelligence   quotients   of   this 
group  may  be  due    to    one    or   botii   of    the   following   factors: 


.-T 
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A.  "'^nvironmen  t   -  Mp-r  tal    an  d    Social 

Sorokin  and    Zimme rman    point    out    that   there    is  dis- 
agreement as   to    tne   respective   cent rilDuti ens   of   inherited 
and   environmental   factors   in   intelligence,   arid  conclude    that 
it   is   a  coaiposi  tion   of    the    innate   ahilities,    polished  ty   en- 
vironments,   hoth  mental   and   social.  With    the   above    state- 

ment  in  mind,    one   must   observe   the    environment   of   the    straw- 

"berr;^'    school   pupils.       In  a   majority   of    cases,    the    educational 
background    of    tiie    parents   id    low;    that   is,    verj;-  few  of   them 
have   had  much  formal   education.       This   is  meant  as  r:o   reflec- 
tion  on   the    immediate   area.       It   is   in   line   with  the    over  all 
average    of   farm  communities,   as    shown  by    studies   conducted 
by    tne   Census  Bureau  in   1940,    wiiich   show    tiiat  the  median 
years   of   school    completed   by  f  arm  pro  up  s   are   lower   than 
those    of   urban  groups.  ^^      The    reading  material,    if  any, 
available    in   the    homes   is    of    the    type   that   is  not    conducive 
to  raising   the   intellectual   level    ox    its   readers. 

B.  Type    of    Test 

Ihe    difference   in    the    intelligence    quotients  between 
these   two   groups   could  be   attributed    to    the    type    of   test 
used.       Intelligence   tests   often   measure   acquaintanceship 


24  Kolb,    J.    H.,    and  S.    de    S.    Brunner,    A  Study    of   Ru:eal 
Society.      New  York:      Houghton  Mifflin  Go.  .    1946.      P.    68. 

25  Ibid. ,    P.     439. 
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with    ti'pes   of   experience   vhich  are  more   largely   urtan   than 
rural.       The   alleged   inferiority   of  any  group   over  another 
may,    therefore,   "be   laid   to   the   instruments   used   in    testing 
rather  than    to   any  innate   difference   in  the    groups    them- 
selves. ^^ 


26    IMd.  .    P.     73. 
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TABIB    II 

CCIO'ARISON  OF   IFT'^LLIG^!C"F1   QUOTI'^FTS 
0"^    ALL  STIV^ITTF  GRAIf^   STTJTPrTS 
IN  A  V/INTER   SCHOOL  AI^D   A   STRAWESRRY  SCHOOL 


I.^. 

Glassif  icati  on 

vKinter 
School 

Strawberry 
School 

140   and   AlDove 

"Near"   Genius    or   Genius 

.70^ 

1% 

120    -   139 

Very  Superior    Intelligence 

8.  457" 

bfo 

110    -   119 

buperior    Intelligence 

20. A2% 

b% 

90   -   109 

iiorraal    Intelligence 

52.10^ 

A:Q% 

80   -      89 

Dullness 

10. 6Q% 

28fo 

70    -      79 

Dull 

5.63^ 

11^ 

Below   70 

ij'e  e  01  e  ki  n  de  dne  s  s 

2. 10> 

10^ 

Range 

99 

85 

Mean 

101.33 

90.  56 

Median 

103 

89 

60 
55 
50 
45 
40 
35 

CO  ^^ 

Eh 

^  15 
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IKTELLIC-3NCS   QU0TI3KTS 
Y/inter  School   -    -^— ^— 


Strawberry   Sciiool  --^_.— 


iielow  70    to     80    to      90    to     110   to     120   to      Above 

70  79  89  109  119  139  140 


IHTELLIGEMCE  qUCTrSNTS   -    'r^BM.\K'S  CLASSIFICATIOK 


10  11 


13  14  15        '  16  17         IS 


■!^UCATIOK"AI..   qjJOTT^T 

Achievement    tests  measure   a    special  kind    of  ability, 
tiiat   lAiiicJi  ib   obviously    and  admittedly'  dependent  upon  the 
results   of    designed   learning    or   training  situations.'^'      The 
most  common  units  used    to    interpret   the    results   of  achieve- 
ment   tests  are   either  the   educational  age    or   the   educational 
quotient.      Accomplisiiraent  ratio   can  be    computed   by    dividirjg 
the   educational   quotient  by  the   intelligence   quotient,    or 
the   educational  age  by   the  mental  age.       Since  the   educa- 
tional  quotient  and    the    intelligence    quotient  are   more   free 
from  error    (because   both  use    the   chronological   age,    in  which 
there   is    no   error)    taan    tiie   educational    age   and  mental   a.ge , 
the   educational   quotient,    rather  than  the    educational  age, 
vd  11   be   used   in   this    study   to    compute    the   accomplishment 
ra  ti  0 . 

In  both  the   winter   school  and  the    strawberry  school, 

sometime    during  the   ninth  month   of   school   the   Stanford 
Achievement    Tests   are   administered    to    tne    seventh  grade   pu- 
pils.      These    tests  are   designed    to  measure    tne    reading   com- 
prehension,   paragraph  meaning,    language   usage,    arithmetic 


£7  Ross,    G.    C. ,   Measurement   in   Today  *s   Schools.      New 
York:     Prentice-Hall.    Inc.  .    194  7.      Pp.    24   -   25. 
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computation,   arithiEetic    reasoning,    literature,    aocial    studies, 
science,   and   spelling  ability   ox'    ttie  pupiis.       The    equated 
scores   for   these    tests  are,    hy   use    of    the   profile    chart, 
transferred   into   educational  age.      As  mentioned   in  a  pre- 
ceding paragraph,    it    is    the    intention   of    this   study   to   use 
the   educational  quotient  for  computation   of    the    accomplish- 
ment  ratio.      Educational  quotient   is    the   measure   of    rate    of 
educational  development.^®     Educational   quotient   is  computed 
ty  dividing    the   educational  age   by    the   chronological  age. 

The    rarige   of  tducational   quotients   in   the   winter 
school  was   found   to   be    71   wnile    tiia  t  in   the    strawberry    school 
was   found    to  be    64.       The   mean   score   of    th?   win"*"pr   school   v-ag 
found   to  be    94.73,    as  compared  ^^ith   the    strawberry   school 
mean   of    89.11.       The   median   scores  were    94.09  for    the   winter 

school   and    87.  5  for  the   strawberry    school. 

An  evaluation   of   these    scores  brings   out   several   fac- 
tors  for  analysis.       Since    the    Stanford  Achievement  battery 
of    tests   consists   of   several  subjects,    a   breakdown   of   com- 
parative  ability   in  the   various    subjects   is   necessary,    to 
properly  evaluate    the    scores. 

The   first   test  of   the   battery  consists   of  reading   com- 
prehension and  paragraph  meaning.       In  this  phase   of    the    test 
the   winter   school   scores  were    somewhat  better    than   the    scores 


28   Ibid.  ,    P.    302. 
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of   the    strawterry   school   pupils.       In    this  connection,    it  was 
found   ti'iat  32  percent   of   the    pupils    of   the    strawberry  school 
were   "below   the    educational  age    of   five   years   in  reading 
ability.       The    winter   scixool  percentage   in    the    same   category 
was   20  percent.       Since    reading    is   considered    one   of  the    tool 
subjects,   this    is    the   priinarj'    reason  for  the   greater  percent- 
age   of    retardation   in   the    strawberry   school. 

In  the   portion   of    tne    test   on  ari  thrre  tic ,    the    scores 
of    the   groups  were   nearly    tne   same.       Thib    is  due    to    tlrie    fact 
that  in  the    strawberry   school  there   was  greater  interest  in 
this    tool   subject  and   less  motivation  was  needed   to   bring 
about  greater   results. 

The   strawberry    school   fell  very   low  on  the   portion   of 
the    test  which   was   concerned   with   literature.       There   are 
several   factors   #iich  influenced    this,    the    outstariding    one 
being  the   home   environment   of  the   pupils.       The    homes   of   the 
pupils   do   not    contain  liiany   books.       The   usual    reading  material 
to  be    found    there   includef?   the    daily  newspaper,    pulp  maga- 
zines,  and    religious   publications.       The    only  possible   oppor- 
tunity  the    students   have    of   procuring    classical   reading   is 
through   the    school    library-.       This   phase    of    the    school  was   ne- 
glected  for   some    time,    due    to  lack   of    funds   and   facilities. 

During    tne   past  year,    tne   librar;^    of    tne    strawberr;^'    school 
studied   has  been   expanded   so    that  it    compares   favorably   with 
that   of    the  winter   school.      Reading   of  good   literature   is 
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being  encouraged  b^  all   tiie    teachers,   and   vd  th   the   aid   of 
a  very  efficient  and   v/ell-trained    librarian,    this   phase    of 

the    school   has   shown  great  improvement. 

In   thf»  Tiortion   of    the    test  based    on   language   usage, 

the    strawberry  school   was    surpassed   by  the  winter   school. 
This   difference   §.gain   can   be    attributed   partly  to    the  home 
environment   of    the   pupils.      As   pointed   out,    the   educational 
level    of    the   parents   of    the    rural  school   pupils   is   much 
lower   than    ttiat   of  the    urban   population.       The   children  have 
become   accustomed    to   incorrect   language   usage  and   have   a 
difficult    time    correcting    it   in   the    time    they  are   in   school. 

In   one   phase   of    this    test,    only,    the    strawberry   school 
students   surpassed    those    of   the    winter  school.      This  was  in 
the    science   portion   of    the    test.       Since  this    was  a   practi- 
cal   test   on  the    various    phenomena  of   riature,   and    the    straw- 
berry school   pupils    were   more   familiar  with   this   subject, 
their   scores   on   this   poxtion   of    the    test  were   very    creditpble. 

In   summarizing   this   chapter,    we   cgn  point   out    the   fol- 
lowing  reasons  for  the    lower  educational  quotient   of  the 
strawberry  school    students:      First,    lower   level    of  intelli- 
gence,   as   tabulated   in   Table    II   on  Page    24;    second,    disa- 
bility  in   the    tool    subjects,    particularly    reading;   and, 
third,    the    type    of   environment  in  which   the   children  live. 
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TABJFs   III 


?IDUCATIONAL  Q,UOTIBNT 


'rtii.ter  School  Strawberry   School 


Mean 94.75 89.11 

Median  ^^.  09  ^7.  5 


Rani^e  71  64 


Average  Mean    of  Tooth  Groups 92 

Percent   of   Stra-flberry  School 

Students   above   Average  Mean 41 

Percent   of   '.Vinter   School 

Students  above    Average  Mean 58.4 


CHAPTHIR  V 
ACGOMPLISmilEl^T  RATIO 

The  accomplishment  ratio   is    used  as  a    measure   of 
effort,   motivation,    or   opportunity^.  ^^      The    accomplishment 
quotient  is   a   ratio  "between  the    educational  quotient  and 
the    intelligence   quotient.       The    educational  quotient   is   a 
ratio  "between   the   educational  age   and   the    chronological  age. 
The   educational  age    is    derived  from  the    use   of   standardized 
tests,    the    norms  "being    arranged   so  as    to   j'ield  educational 
ages.       Since    the  accomplisni/ient   ratio   is   a   ratio   of    the 
educational  quotient  ana    tae    intelligence   quotient,    it   then 
registers   the    relationship   of   a"bility,    as   indicated   "by  an 
intelligence   test,    to  actual  educational   achievement. 

The    accomplishment  ratio   represents    the   work   of    the 
pupil  much  more  fairly  than  tije   educational  record   taken  by 
itself.  It  indicates   whether  the   pupil   is  making   a  worthy 

effort.  The  accomplishment  ratio  shows  whether  the  student 
is  doing  as  well  as  his  intelligence  allows.  His  raw  score 
on  educational    tests  will  show,    not   effort,   but   the   fact 


29  dymonds,    Percival   It.  ,   Measurement   in   Secondary 
Education.      New  York:      The  Macraillan  Go.  ,    1930.      P.    324. 

30  Mursell,    James  L.  ,    The   Psychology   of    Secondary 
School    Teaching'      ^^ew  York:      ',¥.    '\i.    Korton   &  Co.  ,    Inc.  ,    1939. 
P.     342. 
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thpt  he  may  or  may  not   "be   doing  as  well  as   others   in  his 
group.      Therefore,    the  accomplishment    ratio   mil  give   a   real 
idea  of  effort    tiriat   the   pupil   is  making.  ^^ 

To   know  #iat   a  pu^xi   is    doing    vd.  th    the   capacity  at 
hand    is    of   extreme   importance.  This   ratio   is    a    ratio   of 

ability   to   capacity.       The    use   of    the   mental    test   is   a  measure 
of  capacity.      The    achievement  test   is  a  measure   of   ability. 
Both   are   expressed   in   the    same    terms.      Both  use    the   common 
divisor,    chronological  age,    in  whicn  tnere   is   no   error.       The 
intelligence  quotient  was  derived    from  the   Henmon-lJelson   Test, 
where    the   probable   error   in   raw  score   is    2.9.       The   educational 
quotient  was   computed   from  the   results   of    Stanford  Achievement 
Tests,    in   which  the    probable   error  is    .98.       This    small  margin 
of  error  would   indicate    that  both  tests  are    reliable. 

The  general    principle    of    the   accomplishment   ratio   is 
absolutely    sound.  ^'^      Intelligence  must  be    taken   into   considera- 
tion  in    the   evaluation   of   any  educational  performance. 

Louttit  considers  the    accomplishment   ratio   a  more   use- 
ful  measure    than   the   mental   age   or    the   educational  ap-e.  34 


31  Ibid. ,    P.     344. 

32  Gates,    Arthur   I.  ,   Psychology  for  Students   of 
Education.      lilew  York:      The   Kacmillan   Co.  ,    1930.      P.    544. 

53   Ibid.  ,    P.     545. 

34  Louttit,    C.   M.  .    Clinical  PsycholosiV    of  a  Child's 
Behavior  Patterns.      i^ew  York:      Haider  &  Bros.  ,    1945.      P.    124. 
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If  the  accomplishment  ratio  falls  "below  100,  it  is  an  indi- 
cation tiiat  the  pupil  is  not  living  up  fully  to  his  capaci- 
ties. ^^ 

Educators  have   grasped   at  the    accomplishment   ratio 
as  a  very   valuahle   unit.  It   is   better   to    restrict    the    use 

of  the   accomplishment  ratio    to    the  measurement   of  groups 

37 
tiian    to    the   measurement   of   individuals.  Two    schools, 

therefore,    can   be  measure.^   by  the   accomplishment   ratio. 

The    concept   of    the   accomplishment   ratio    shows  us   ^   hpt  ttpv 

to   judge  people.  •^- 

Pechstein,    in  a    study   of   accomplishment   ratios,    using 
359  cases,    discovered   that  19  percent  of  his  cases  had  ac- 
complishment  ratios   of   below    90,    52  percent  of  his   cases  had 
accomplishment   ratios   of  from  90    to    110,   and    29  percent  of 

them  were  above   110. 

In   the   present   study,    242   cases   were   used   and   27  per- 
cent were  found    to   have   accomplishment   ratios   of   less    than 


35  Ross,    G.    C,  Measurement   in   Today's   Schools.      Mew 
York:      Prentice -Hall,    Inc.,    1947.      P.    309. 

36  Symonds,    O^^.    Git.  ,   P.    327. 
37' Ross,    Oje..    Git.  ,    P.    309. 

38  oymonds,    0£.    Ci '-..  ,    P.    328. 

39  Pechstein,  L.  A.,  snd  A.  Laura  McGregor,  T^^-^^ci^nlopy 
of  the  Junior  High  Pupil.   Few  "^ork:   Houghton  Fifflin  Co.  , 
1924.   P.  93. 
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90,    68.  5  percent  had  accomplishment   ratios    of  "between    ^0   anri 
110,   and    4.5  percent  had   accomplishment   ratios   of  more    than 
lie.      Pechstein,    in  his   study,   also  made   a   frequency  dis- 
tribution  of   accomplishment   ratios.      As   noted   in  the    table 
at    the   conclusion   of    this    chapter,    the   frequency  distribu- 
tion  of    this    study  compares   very    favorably   with  Pechstein's. 

An   accomplishment   ratio   of    100   or   over  indicates    that 
the   pupil   is   working    up  to    his    full  capacity.       It   is   found 
that   45   percent   of   the   strawberry   school   pupils    have   an  ac- 
complishment  ratio   of    100    or   over,    while   only   25.35  percent 
of   the   vdnter   school   pupils  exceed    this   figure. 

Range 

The    range    of  accomplishment   ratios  in  the   winter   school 

waa   54,    wriiie    that   of    the    strawberry   school   was   57. 

Mean 

The   mean    accomplishment   ratio   of    the  mnter   school  was 
93.75,    while    that   of   the    strawberry  school   was   '^'^,6^. 

Me  d  i  an 

Ihe   median  accomplishment   ratio  for   all   of   the    cases 
studied   in   tne    winter   school   was   93.8  and    that  of   the    straw- 
berry  school   was    99.0. 

Since    there    is    some   discrepancj?  in   the   value    of    the 
accomplishjii^ht  ratio   as   a  measure,   when   there    is    such  a  wide 
variance   of    intelligence   quotients,    the    two   groups  have   been 
divided   according   to    Terman's  classification   of    intelligence 
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quotients.       The    median  for  each  group  was  computed,    and    they 
are    shown   in   tahular   and  graphic   form  at    the   conclusion  of 
this   chapter. 

An  analysis   of    this    table  and  graph   shows    that  in   the 
lower   intelligence   quotient  levels    the  accomplishment    ratio 
01   both    the   winter   school   and   the   strawberry  school   pupils 
is    above   100 >    indicating;  that    these   pupils   are   working    to 
their  fullest   capacity.       In  the    normal   intelligence   rroii-r^ , 
those   V7ith   intelligence    quotients   of    ??0    to    110,   the  meflian 
accomplishment   ratio   for    the   winter   school    is    91.9  and    that   of 
the    strawberry   school   is  102.      An   analysis   of  the   highest 
intelligence   quotients,    those    of    14o  and   over,    shows   only   one 

case   in  each    school   w^iich  falls    in  this    category.       The   ac- 
complishment  ratio   for  the   winter   school   student  attaining 
this   high  rating   was   82;    the  accomplishment   ratio   of   the    straw- 
berry school   student  was   94. 
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TABLE    IV 

F^RC^NTAr?-^  0-^  PTJPTLS 
FAILING   WITHn'  C-^^TAIl^T   ACaOlTLISHM^aJT 
RATIO  GROUPS 


A.  R. 

PecV 

1  stein 

Complete 
Groups 

Winter 
School 

Strawberry 
School 

Below  90 

19 

27 

36 

15 

90  -  110 

52 

68.  5 

62 

77 

Above  110 

29 

4.5 

2 

8 

I 
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TABUi:  V 

J-RBQUSMGY  DISTRIBUTION 
OP  AGOOMPIIoHIvSNT   RATIOS 


A.    R. 

jeechsteiii 

Complete 
G^  roups 

"rtinter 
bchool 

Strawberry 
School 

50    - 

59 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60    - 

69 

1 

1 

0 

1 

70    - 

79 

13 

6 

3 

3 

80    - 

89 

53 

61 

50 

11 

90    - 

99 

93 

92 

53 

39 

100    - 

109 

96 

58 

28 

30 

110    - 

119 

63 

15 

3 

12 

120    - 

129 

25 

8 

4 

4 

L30    - 

139 

10 

1 

1 

0 

140    - 

149 

5 

0 

0 

0 

TOTALS  359  242  142  100 
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TABLE  VI 

GOT.tPARISOlT  0"^  AriCOTTLTS^'^Ni'  RX'^IOS 
0'^    ALL   SE'^n^'"'^^   GRAD^,    S'^VTWrS 
OI'  A  7/IUT3R   SCHOOL  WITH   THOS:^  07  A  STRATiTB^RRY   SCHOOL 


idrinter 
School 

Strawberry 
ijchool 

Percent  of   Pupils 
Attaining   an    A.    'R. 

of  100    or  Over 

25.35 

45.00 

DIJJ^'ii'RSI.CE 

19. 

65 

i 


80 

75 

70 


i 

35 

( 

1 

SO 
35 

CO 

30 

i      45 
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ACGOMPLISHIIEKT  RATIO 
Winter  School    -     — ^ 


Strawberry  School   - 
Both  Groups   -        — — 


/ 

I  . 
I  / 
1/ 


A 
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Below    90 


90   -    to  -  110 


ACGOIvCFLISHHHNT  RATIO 
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10 
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TABr?;  VII 

COIWPARISON   OF  ACCOIiO'LISHMSHT  RATIOS 
OP   ALL  GA3S3   STUDIED 


Wi 

nter  Scho 

ol 

Strawberry   School 

Range 

54 

57 

Mean 

93.  73 

98.  68 

Median 

93.8 

99.0 
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TABIH   VIII 

C0MPARI30F  05"  IfPJDIAK   ACCOMPLI 3HM3NT  RATIOS 
AGCOHDIjJiG  TO    T^BiON'o  GLASSIFICATIOK   OF 
li/TEI  LIaM^  CE   Q,UO  TIEN T S 


Intelligence   Q^uotient  Winter   School  Strawberry   School 


Ahove 

140 

P2 

94 

120    - 

139 

91.0 

83 

111   - 

119 

95.5 

87.5 

90   - 

110 

91.9 

102.0 

80    - 

89 

102.  0 

96.87 

71    - 

79 

101.66 

102.5 

70   and  "bel  ow 

107.  5 

101.8 

■  C   ... 


■ili 
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CHAPT3R  VI 
SUIMARY  MiH  CXjivGLUSIOKS 

The    strawberry   school,    as  TDointed    out   in    the   first 
chapter   of    this    study,   arises   out   of   climatic   snd    economic 
conditions  applicahle   to  many  sections    of   Florida,    and   es- 
pecially   true    of   tolk  County.       The    coiimiunity   in  which  the 
school    studied   is   located   is   predominantly    rural.       The    area 
contains   small   farms   on  which    are    grovm   strawherries   and 
vegetables,    as  well   as  numerous   large  and    small    orange   and 
grapefruit  groves.       At  harvest  time,    these   farms   anid  groves 
provide   employment  for  a   great  many  more  workers   than  are 
needful  during    other  seasons   of    the   year.      i^ot   only   are 
workers   needed    on   the  fariTis  and    in   the   groves,    but    thou- 
sands must  be   employed   in   the    packing   houses   and  canning 
plants,    to  process  and  market    the   crops. 

The    parents    of   the    atudents   attending    the    strawberry 

school   have   ujade   known   tneir  desire   for  thp    continuance    of 
the   operation   of    this    tj^pe    of   school.      On   the   farms,    it  is 
necessary   for  parents    to   work   long  hours  during    the   harvest 
season.       They  would   be    unable,   during    this    time,    to   give    the 
children    the   help  and   encouragement   needed   waen    tiie^    are    in 

scnool.       It   is    sometimes   necessary   for   one    or   both  parents, 
and   also   for   the    older  children,    to    seek   outside   work  during 
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thia   peak  employment   season,    to    supplement    the   faiaily   income 
in   order  to    secure   proper   school   clothing   and    supplies,    with- 
out which   it   would   he   necessary   for   some    of    them   to  drop   out 
of   school. 

Prancis   J.    Brown  points   out   that  the   economic    factor 
is  paramount  among  many  reasons   why   the    school  has   failed   to 
hold    a  higher  proportion   of    children    .    .     .    for  more   years. 
Data   on   the   education   of   a  group   of   enlibted   personnel   in 
the   armed   forces   wno  nad   little    schooling    show   that  more 
than  half  gave    "had    to  i_,c   to   work"    or    "had    to    help  at  home" 

as   their  reason  for  quitting    school.       The    second   reason  most 
frequentlj'^  givpn   was    "didn't    liVe    school."   .    .    .     The   snrae   re- 
plies would    Indicate,    if  worded   differently,    that   the   hasic 
factors   involved   were    low   family    income,    the    failure   on   the 
part   of    the    scnool   to   cnallenge    the   interest   of    the    children 
or    their  parents,    and   inadequate    school   facilities.       If 

America    is    to   achieve    its  goal   of  equality   of   educational 
opportunity,    .    .    .    schools   .    .    .    mua  t  riiake   many   changes   in 

fundamental   organization   .    .    .    and    in  the   relation   of    the 
school    to    the   communitj'  which  it   serves.  The    importance    of 

the   school's   adaptation   to    the   coiranunity  wliich  it    serves   can- 
not  he    overemphasized. 


40  Brown,    i'rancis   J.  ,   liducati  onal   Sociology,    Kew  York: 
Prentice-Hall,    Inc.  .    1947.      P.    279. 
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A  comparison    of    the   ohronologioal    ages    of    the    atu- 
dentb    belected   waa    carried    out,    since   the    chronological    age 
ib    a  Ilia  J  or   factor  in    the    determination   of    Uie   intelligence 
quotient.       The    resultt,   >,jit.v   thet    the   percentage    of   students 
over  age    in  grade    in   the    strawberry   school    is    AA,    while    in 
the    winter   school    it    is    onljr   27).  9.       In  view  of   the   #act 
that  most   of    the   pupils   in  the    strawherry  school   come   from 
fa.rm  hornet,    this    difference   is   easily   explained.       Studies 
have  heen  made   vi/hich  indicate    tnat   rural   Ciiiidren,    especially 
farm  children,    take   one -third   of  a   jear  to   a   year  more    to   com- 
plete   the  first  eight   grades.  ^^ 

llie   average    seventh  grade   pupils'   chronological   age 
should   fall   somewhere   between   152  and    164  months.      Many  en- 
vironmental and   economic   factors   enter   into    the   picture   which 
shows   that  many   students  are   retarded,   and   a  few  accelerated, 
so   that   there  can   "be   quite    a  vade   variation    of   ages   vd.  thin 
a   single    school  grade.       The    chronological    ages   of    the    stu- 
dents  of   the    strawberr;    s^hools  are   greater   than   those    of   the 
vdnter   school   pupils.       'i'nis   is   in   line   with    thp>    over  all  pk'p 
of    rural    students,    as   noted    p"bove. 

Trying    to   compare    accomplishment  ^'ithout   taking   into 
consideration    the    children's   innate    intelligence,    or  capacity, 


41   Kolh,    J.    H.  ,    and  E.    de   S.    Brunner,    A  Study   of   Rural 
Society.      New  York:      Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  .    1946.      P.     74. 
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would  "he    like    trying    to   measure   the    comparative    output   of 
two    factories  v^i  thout    taking   into    consideration  the    size    of 
the   establishments.       There   are    limits   beyond  which   it    is 

impossible  to  force  a  low  mentality.  Tnere  are  ideas  which 
it  is  impossible  for  a  feeble  mind  to  grasp.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  no  useful  work  which  this  individual  can 
do.  There  are  tasks  vfeich  he  can  do  well  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  genius  to  perform  satisfactorily  over  a 
period    of    time.       In   our   complex  modern  society,    there    is 

wide    opportunity  for   all   types   of   pe  ople  i    if    their  energies 
are   directed   into    the   proper  channels.      The    school's   attempt 
to    direct   this   energy    is    one    of   the    major   problems  now   being 
confronted. 

The    intelligence    :;uotieiits   of   the    strawberry  school 
pupils,    in  the   group   considered,   are    slightlj^  lower   tban 
those    of    the    winter   school   pupils.       3orokin   and    Zimmerman 
state   that    there    is   disagreement   as    to    the    respective   con- 
tributions   of    inJierited  and   environman tal   factors   in   intel- 
ligence,  and   conclude    that   it    is    a  composition   of    the    innate 
abilities,    polished   "by  environments,    both  mental  and   social.  ^*^ 
The    poor   environment  and    scarcity   of   reading  material   exist- 
ing  in    the   homes   of    the   strawberry  school   community,    and    the 

lower   level    of  formal  education  among    the   parents,    have 


a 


42   Ibid.  ,    P.     68. 
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definite   bearing   upon   the    shov/ing    of   the    children   in   intel- 
ligence   tests.       These    fsctors  have    less   weight   when   the 
accomplishment   ratio   is   computed,   which  is    the    primary   rea- 
son   that  accomplishment   ratio  was   chosen  as    the    basis   of 
final    comparison   of    the    students    of    the    two    schools. 

In   comparing    the    results   of   the    Stanford  Achievement 
Tests,    (which  results    show    the    students'    educational    ages) 
it   was   found    that   tne   vanter   school   students    surpassed    the 
strawberry    school    studex  tf   in   every  phase   of    the    test  except 
elementary    science   and   arithmetic       In    reading   comr)re''^.ension 
and   paragraph  meaning,    literature   Rn6    language   usage,    the 
strawberry    school  average    fell   short   of    that   of  the   winter 
school.       In  arithmeifcic,    their   scores   were   nearly    the    same. 
In   elementary    science,    the    strawberr;i'    soriooi   students'    scores 
were   higher   tnan    those    of    the   winter   school   students. 

Since   it  iiras    the    purpose    of   this    study   to   use    the 
educational   quotient    (the  measure    of  rate    of   educational 

development)      as  a  basis  for  computation   of   the   accom^plish- 
ment  ratio,    it  was   necessary   to   divide   the   educational   age 
by    the    chronological   age,    in    order   to    arrive   at   the   educa- 
tional quotient.       The    range    of  educational  quotients   in   the 
in    the   winter   school   was   found   to  be    71,    while    that   in    the 

strawberry    school   was   found    to    be    64.       The    mean  and   median 
scores   of   the   winter   acnuol   were    <54.  73   at.d   94.09,    respectively, 
and    in   the    strawberry   school   89.11   and    87.5,    respectively. 
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An  evaluatiori   of    tl'^se    scores   on  the   basis   of   the 
comparative    ratings   of  the   students    in  the    several    sn'^-Jec -s , 
as   listed   atove ,    reveals    that  disability   in   thp    tool   sub- 
jects,   psrticularlj'  reading,    is  a   prime    factor   in   the    lower 
rating    of    the    stra.wberr;y    school   pupils. 

Jji'inonda  gives  the   follovang   dexinition:      The   accom- 

plishirent  ratio   is   used   as   a  measure    of   effort,   motivation, 

43 
or  opportunity.  Mursell    says:      The    accomplishment   ratio 

represents   the   work  of   the    pupil  much  more   fairly  than    the 

educational   record   taken  by  itself.  ^'*     Gates   claims    that: 

To   know  what  a   pupil    is  doing   ?d  th  the    capacity  at  hand    is 

of   extreme   importance.'*^      Symonds   states:      Educators  have 

grasped   at    the   accomplishment   ratio   as  a    very  valuable 

unit. '^^     Louttit  considers    the   accom.plishment   ratio  a   more 

useful  measure    than   the    msntal   age   or  the   educational  age.  ^"^ 

The    value    of    the   accomplishment  ratio   has  been    dis- 
■Duted   where    there    is  a   wide   variance    in   the   int'=>lligpnce 


43  Symonds,   Percival  M.  ,   I'easurement   in   Secondary 
Education.      iiew  York:      The    iiacmillan    Co.  ,    1930.      P.     324. 

44  iuursell,    James  L.  ,    Xne   Ps:^ciioio^y    of   Secondary 
School    Teacrxinp.      Uevi  York:      W.    W.    iiorton   &  Co.  ,    Inc.  ,    1939. 
P.    342. 
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45  Gates,    Arthur    T.  ,   Ps^'-chology   for   Students   of 
on.      New  York:      The   Maemi  11  an "  0 o77~l'^'3Cr:      FT  "U^A. 


46  Symonds.    0£.    Cit.  ,    P.     327. 

47  Louttit,    CM.,    Clinical   Psycholopy   of  a  Child's 
Behavior  Patterns.      i^ew  York:      Harper  &  Bros.  ,    194  5.      P.    124. 
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quotients   of   respective   groups.       To   oiTset   tliiu  discrepancy, 

axi  evaluation  was  made,  not  only  of  the  entire  groups,  "but, 
in  addition,  of  the  cases  v^ose  intelligence  quotients  fall 
vathin    the    same   classifications. 

The   evaluation   showsj    tiiat   the  median  accomplishment 
ratio   of    the    strawterr^    fuaool  pupils   is    slightly   higher 
than   that   of    the   winter   school    students,    in   the   entire 
group.      An   analysis   of   the   various   classifications    shows 
that   the    accomplishment  ratio   is   coraparalDle    at  all   levels    of 
intelligence. 

American  education,    in   tne   present  century,    has   shown 
a   steady  progress   toward    standardization.       Tlie    chief   reasons 
for   the    increasing   rapprochement   het-ween  urban  and   rural 
areas   lie   in  our   educational   system,    our   facilities  for 

communication   and    transportation,    and    the   mobility  of  our 
population.  ^ 

It  has   been   proved  by  a  previous   study   that    the    at- 
tendance  records   of  the   winter   schools   and    strawberr;^.    schools 

49 
are    comparable.  Tiie    schools   are    in   session  an  equal  number 

of   days    (l80    teaching    day 3).       The    teachers  are    required    to 


43  Kolb,    J.    H.  ,    and  ^.    de   3.    ^Prunner,    A  Study  of 
Rural   Society.      New  York:      TToughton  Mifflin  Co.  ,    19d6.      p.    67. 

49  Nelson,    ^rank  A.  ,    A  Gompari  son   of    Attendance 
Re c o rd s  between   Regular   and    otrawberry    School    Te rms   in  Polk 
County ,    Florida.      DeLand:      Stetson   university,    1948.      P.    82. 
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possess   the    same   qualifications.       The    textbooks  are    the    state 

adopted   books. 

In   view  of    the   fact    that   the   accomplishment   ratios   of 
the    strawberry-    school   pupils  compare   favorablj^  with   those    of 
the   mnter   school   pupils,    ana   of    tiie    importance    of    the   ac- 
complishment  ratio   as   a  measure    of   educntional   progress,    it 
is   concluded    that   the   continued   operation   of   f^.e    strawberry 
schools   is   warranted. 
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APPlJlt.DIX 

TABULATIOK  07    .-^LL   ^'IGURBS  USED 
SHOWIKG   GHROKOLOGICAL   AGT?S,    IN'T'LLIGMJCE   qiJOTI^^lCTS , 
EDUGATIOl.AL  AGES,   EDUCATIONAL  quOTI^ilKTS ,    AND 
ACGOMPLISHI'IBNT  RATIOS   0?    ALL  STUDEl^TS 
AT   THl?  C0I£PL"RTI01^^   0?   SEVENTH  GRADE 
IN   BARTOW   JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,    BARTOW,    FLORIDA, 
A  V/Ix/IER  SCHOOL, 

Aim 
IN  KATHL-^N   JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,    KATHTTT^N,    ^..ORTDA, 

A   STRAWF^RRY  SCHOOL 

The    figures   in   tiiese   two    tables  are   compiled   from 
data   on    tJae   permanent   record   cardb   ol'    tne    Bartovy   Junior  High 
Scho^ol,    Bartow,    Florida,    and   Kathleen   Junior  High  School, 
PCathleen,    Florida,    which  show   chronological    ages,    educational 
ages,    and    intelligence   quotients. 

The    scores    tabulated  are    the   complete   data   used   in 
this    study. 

The    chronological    age   was    taken  from  the   permanent 
record   cards   and    transposed   to  months,    to   facilitate   compu- 
tation   of    tne   educational   quotient. 

Tne    intelligence    quotierits,    in  both   cases,    are    the 
results   obtained   from    tne  xierimon-Nel  soii   Tests    of  Mental 
Ability,    Form  A,    for  grades    7   -   12. 
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The    educational  age   was   derived   from  the    results   of 
Stanford  Achieveiuent   Tests  which    -were   given  "both  groups   on 

the   completion   of    the    seventh  grade    of    school. 

The  educational  quotient   v/as   computed   by   the    follovj- 

ing   formula:     E^  =■  ~.  • 

The  accomplishment  ratio  was  computed  using  the 

formula:   AR  r  ^  . 
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WI1«TBR   SCHOOL 


C.A. 
(Months) 

i.q. 

(Months) 

H.Q. 

A.R. 

156 

125 

192 

123 

98 

151 

118 

192 

120 

102 

161 

120 

188 

117 

98 

160 

104 

187 

117 

112 

150 

113 

185 

123 

108 

160 

110 

184 

115 

104 

149 

115 

181 

121 

107 

159 

113 

180 

113 

100 

148 

148 

180 

122 

82 

152 

108 

17° 

117 

108 

153 

137 

177 

116 

85 

161 

100 

174 

108 

108 

155 

101 

172 

111 

110 

150 

102 

171 

114 

112 

137 

132 

171 

125 

95 

150 

111 

180 

120 

108 

152 

114 

168 

111 

97 

154 

104 

168 

109 

105 

168 

100 

168 

100 

100 

163 

119 

166 

102 

85 

161 

112 

190 

118 

105 

f,c  i 


r:^i 
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WIKTSR  SCHOOL 


C.A.                     S.A. 
(Months) I.C> (Months) a.Q.. A.  R. 


160  ill)  166  104  95 


154 111 165  107  96 


158  125  165  104  «."' 


151 

122 

165 

109 

P9 

142 

126 

162 

114 

90 

150 

100 

159 

106 

106 

137 

125 

158 

116 

93 

151 

115 

157 

104 

90 

151 

113 

157 

104 

92 

141 

126 

154 

109 

87 

154 

103 

153 

99 

96 

155 

105 

152 

98 

93 

157 

106 

151 

96 

91 

160 

109 

149 

93 

85 

159 

94 

149 

94 

100 

150 

116 

187 

125 

108 

162 

102 

180 

110 

108 

150 

117 

171 

114 

97 

154 

105 

165 

107 

102 

152 

114 

165 

109 

96 

150  107  159  106 99_ 
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V/IKTISR   SCHOOL 


G.A. 
(Months) 

I.-Q,. 

3. A. 
(Months) 

Ti.a. 

A.R. 

168 

96 

159 

95 

99 

153 

106 

157 

103 

97 

163 

116 

157 

96 

83 

185 

90 

154 

83 

92 

154 

112 

154 

100 

89 

176 

107 

154 

87 

81 

151 

122 

154 

102 

84 

150 

112 

152 

101 

90 

162 

113 

152 

94 

83 

158 

99 

152 

96 

97 

156 

101 

149 

96 

95 

153 

99 

149 

97 

98 

174 

100 

146 

84 

84 

161 

95 

146 

91 

95 

144 

107 

146 

101 

94 

156 

113 

146 

94 

83 

156 

88 

144 

92 

105 

154 

114 

142 

92 

81 

173 

95 

142 

82 

86 

158 

102 

142 

90 

88 

156  102 142 91 89_ 
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WINTER  SCHOOL 


/  C.A.  ^ 
(Months) 

I.Q.. 

,   S.A.  ^ 
(Months) 

-4i.O.. 

A.R. 

158 

101 

139 

88 

87 

166 

102 

139 

84 

82 

155 

106 

13  7 

88 

83 

167 

99 

132 

79 

80 

153 

105 

143 

93 

89 

173 

73 

142 

76 

104 

156 

100 

130 

83 

83 

169 

97 

157 

93 

96 

171 

105 

154 

90 

86 

159 

121 

184 

116 

96 

154 

110 

174 

113 

103 

162 

108 

139 

86 

80 

165 

104 

137 

83 

80 

162 

89 

135 

83 

93 

159 

99 

135 

85 

86 

156 

100 

135 

87 

87 

145 

90 

135 

94 

104 

167 

82 

135 

81 

99 

196 

84 

135 

6" 

81 

160 92 135 2^ 86_ 

198  90 135 68 76_ 
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WINTOR   SCHOOL 


C.A.                                                      H.A, 
(Months) I.Q. (Months) 'ii.Q.. A.R. 


176 

79 

132 

75 

95 

169 

82 

131 

83 

100 

172 

88 

131 

76 

86 

153 

92 

130 

85 

92 

159 

70 

130 

02 

130 

176 

R7 

130 

74 

85 

157 

86 

128 

81 

94 

162 

79 

128 

79 

100 

162 

98 

128 

79 

81 

170 

79 

128 

75 

95 

165 

ICO 

128 

78 

78 

161 

101 

126 

78 

77 

153 

91 

126 

82 

90 

151 

95 

126 

83 

87 

187 

82 

12  5 

67 

82 

163 

84 

125 

77 

92 

170 

93 

125 

74 

80 

156 

71 

123 

79 

111 

212 

67 

123 

55 

82 

162 90 122 75 ^ 

161  70 119 74 106 


t.Y 
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•All^TSR   SCHOOL 


G.A. 
(Months) 

I.Q.. 

3. A. 
(Months) 

E.Q. 

A.R. 

194 

61 

117 

60 

98 

815 

49 

117 

54 

lie 

144 

117 

162 

113 

97 

151 

98 

162 

107 

109 

149 

117 

162 

109 

93 

158 

127 

162 

103 

81 

156 

104 

157 

101 

97 

162 

106 

157 

97 

92 

168 

100 

157 

93 

93 

169 

109 

157 

93 

85 

146 

90 

157 

108 

120 

149 

104 

15  7 

105 

101 

143 

110 

154 

108 

98 

155 

103 

154 

99 

96 

163 

111 

154 

94 

35 

153 

110 

152 

99 

90 

155 

92 

152 

98 

106 

179 

95 

152 

85 

89 

163 

112 

149 

91 

81 

159 

102 

149 

94 

92 

178 

100 

1^9 

85 

85 

xe 
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(Months) 


I.Q,. 


T?       4 

(Months) 


A.-R. 


161 


101 


149 


93 


92 


151 

99 

146 

97 

98 

151 

109 

146 

97 

89 

166 

101 

146 

38 

87 

176 

90 

146 

83 

92 

154 

109 

146 

95 

87 

156 

80 

144 

92 

102 

186 

81 

142 

76 

94 

157 

100 

142 

90 

90 

168 

104 

142 

85 

81 

164 

80 

139 

85 

106 

161 

82 

139 

87 

106 

172 

87 

13  5 

IP- 

90 

163 

91 

135 

83 

91 

149 

90 

132 

89 

99 

161 


75 


128 


78 


104 
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STRA'WTr^T^v  srjTTOOL 


/  C.A.  ^ 
(Months) 

I.Q.. 

-2j  ♦  A« 

(konths) 

61 

A.R. 

179 

61 

120 

100 

177 

oq 

144 

81 

92 

157 

94 

135 

86 

91 

192 

65 

137 

66 

101 

170 

84 

137 

81 

98 

179  78  125  70  90 


149  75  133  89  119 


149 

93 

142 

95 

102 

156 

85 

135 

87 

103 

139 

98 

168 

121 

lo/> 

155 

79 

123 

79 

100 

165 

89 

156 

94 

106 

166 

85 

13  9 

84 

99 

158 

81 

132 

83 

102 

193 

59 

126 

65 

110 

172 

90 

137 

68 

75 

182 

82 

168 

92 

112 

156 

104 

152 

97 

93 

149 

97 

139 

93 

96 

169 

72 

137 

81 

112 

162 

98 

191 

117 

119 

_1 
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STRA\7BKRRy   SCHOOL 


G .  A. 
Ikonths) 

I.Q.. 

iii.A.  ^ 
(Months) 

E.Q,. 

A.R. 

156 

85 

133 

85 

100 

153 

96 

159 

104 

108 

177 

79 

135 

76 

96 

162 

92 

142 

88 

96 

150 

98 

142 

95 

97 

157 

89 

139 

89 

100 

179 

90 

179 

100 

111 

146 

108 

163 

112 

104 

192 

65 

121 

63 

95 

177 

102 

130 

75 

73 

183 

76 

142 

78 

103 

153 

92 

137 

89 

97 

150 

99 

139 

93 

94 

159 

120 

180 

113 

94 

149 

110 

156 

105 

95 

165 

85 

13  7 

83 

87 

153 

81 

137 

P9 

109 

168 

74 

13  2 

79 

107 

167 

85 

130 

78 

92 

194 68 125 64 93_ 

165 85 120 73 86_ 
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C.A. 
(Months) 

T  f^ 
1  .  ^. 

E.A. 
(Months) 

a^Q.. 

A.R. 

178 

80 

128 

72 

90 

142 

144 

192 

135 

94 

151 

132 

173 

114 

86 

144 

128 

149 

103 

80 

158 

114 

149 

94 

82 

isi 

115 

177 

117 

103 

153 

112 

lo3 

113 

101 

154 

106 

179 

117 

110 

155 

90 

135 

87 

97 

174 

63 

128 

74 

117 

179 

75 

133 

74 

99 

161 

100 

171 

106 

106 

153 

108 

187 

123 

114 

177 

69 

125 

71 

103 

157 

89 

137 

87 

98 

167 

81 

130 

78 

96 

173 

84 

144 

83 

99 

173 

92 

180 

104 

113 

184 

77 

120 

65 

86 

169 

85 

133 

79 

93 

175 75  168  96  127 
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STRA^JTBERRY  SCHOOL 


,  C.A.  , 
lilonthsj 

I .  ^* 

,  Ji.A.  , 

(Months) 

E.Q.. 

A.R. 

175 

81 

139 

79 

98 

175 

95 

175 

ICC 

105 

1^5 

89 

152 

82 

92 

178 

80 

177 

99 

123 

162 

122 

133 

82 

67 

170 

94 

175 

103 

109 

161 

92 

135 

84 

91 

160 

82 

142 

89 

108 

157 

95 

156 

99 

104 

183 

85 

139 

76 

89 

157 

104 

174 

110 

106 

172 

75 

130 

76 

101 

161 

100 

170 

106 

106 

150 

99 

152 

101 

102 

158 

101 

149 

94 

93 

163 

96 

192 

llf' 

123 

155 

102 

152 

98 

96 

168 

94 

152 

90 

96 

166 

94 

144 

87 

92 

158 99 175 lil 112_ 

178  83  133  75  90 
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STRAWBERRY   SCHOOL 


Months) 

I.Q,. 

(Months) 

S.Q,. 

A.R. 

151 

96 

149 

99 

103 

163 

88 

142 

87 

99 

169 

83. 

137 

81 

97 

159 

90 

13  5 

85 

94 

169 

83 

128 

70 

84 

161 

90 

142 

88 

98 

193 

67 

120 

62 

92 

189 

64 

130 

69 

10  S 

157 

123 

165 

105 

85 

153 

118 

149 

97 

82 

188 

62 

117 

62 

100 

153 

97 

135 

88 

91 

158 

100 

126 

80 

80 

165 

104 

179 

108 

104 

155 

94 

147 

95 

101 

224 

87 

142 

63 
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Teacher,    Kathleen   Junior-Senior 

High   School.    Kathleen,    Fla.  1948-1949 

Entered  U.S.U.R.   as  Ensign,    1942 

iJisoharged,    194  6,    as  Lieutenant, 
berved    as  Aviation  Ground   School 
Instructor  and  Educational   Officer 
Tfl^ile   in   service. 

Assistant   Training   Officer  in   Charge, 

Veterans   Administration, 

Gainesville,    ^orida  1946-1947 


Training   Officer  in  Charge, 
Veterans  Administration, 
Lakeland,    js'lorida 


1947-1948 
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